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SPIRITUAL WORSHIP. 


From “The Early Church,” a Lecture delivered by W. 
J. Allinson, Third month, 1863. 


In the Christian Era, worship, to be effect- 
ual, must be performed in spirit and in truth. 
Not by material baptism, which once was 
typical of the washing by the word. That 
is not spirit, and, being but an imitation or 
figure of the true, it is not Truta. Not by 
eating of material elements typical of the 
body and blood «f Christ—that also is not 
spirit, and is not truth. By the feast of the 
Passover, the Jews, so often as they partook 
of it, showed forth the Lord’s death till He 
should come. When He had come, it was 
ready to vanish, it was a proper time for it 
to vanish away. “ This do,” said the Saviour, 
“so often as ye do it, in remembrance of me” 
—that is to say in commemoration of Him 
who was to come, as His memorial name sig- 
nified,* who had come, though they hardly 





* The expressive Memortat name Jehovab, prop- 
erly Yaaveu, intended in almost every instance 
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realized the reference to Him in the rites,— 
as if he had said, every act in this annual 
solemnity, the typical breaking of bread and 
drinking of wine, etc., has been done by 
your fathers and is done by you, as often as 
ye do it, in remembrance or commemoration, 
not of some expected Messiah, yet to appear in 
the far future, but of ME. Behold in me 
the fulfilment of the type. He did not forbid 
their continuance of this or of other external 
observances, but he gave them spiritual doc- 
trines, which would gradually lead them 
away from forms that were just then becom- 
ing lifeless-—(he had not yet pronounced the 
words, ‘It is finished’): and he promised 
them the outpouring of his Spirit which should 
teach them all things. Let no one then pre- 
sume to think that by any application of 
water he can efface one stain of sin, or that 
by anything material taken into his mouth 
he can become partaker of the body and 
blood of Christ, who expressly said; “It is 
the spirit that quickeneth, the flesh profiteth 
nothing; the words that I speak unto you, 
they are spirit, and they are life.” Let no 
one delude himself with the thought that, 
in bowing down the head like a bulrush, in 
fasting, privation, tears and wailing, there 
can be anything expiatory. Says Dr. Cum- 
ming: “ There is no expiatory atonement any- 
wherein the universe, but in the blood of Jesus. 
Not only is there nothing atoning in anything 
man can suffer, but there is no nm: cessity for 
anything atoning being in it. Does not the 
blood ot Christ cleause from all sin? Does 
not the righteousness of Christ entitle to all 
glory?) We need no additional expiatory 
element on the one hand, and we need no 
additional perfect righteousness on the other ; 
we are complete in Christ, our Priest, our 
Prophet aud our King.” 

Let no one suppose that his pastor may do 
his praying for him, and thus excuse him 
from the necessity of coming in earnest faith 
to the Oue Mediator. 


where vur trausimw 8 have “used (as Mas: 
says) “the inexpressive feudal title, Lord,” 
means, ‘‘ He wHO WILL BB.” 


W horter 
strictly 
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On the other hand, let no one fatally 
dream, that, by a mere belief in all this 
soundness of doctrine, he may affurd to dis- 
pense with those good works which are the 
certain fruit and legitimate test of operative 
faith, 

“A faith by daily striving 
And performance, shown.” 


The righteousness of Christ is perfect, but it 
is needful to be clothed upon with it. Not 
having on this wedding garment there can 
be no admission to membership in His Church. 

Visit, then, the widow and the fatherless in 
their afflictions, keep yourselves unspotted 
from the world, loose the bands of wicked- 
ness, undo the heavy burden, let the oppressed 
go free, break every yoke, care for those 
whose yoke is broken, clothe, educate, evan- 
gelize them (even as also ye do), minister to 
Christ’s brethren whatever their complexion, 
whether hungry, naked, sick or in prison, do 
justly, love Mercy, (what is there has such 
claim upon our love, and what should we be 
without it?) walk humbly with your Maker 
as did Enoch and Noah; and, should we be 
strengthened to all this, still let us say, “we 
are unprofitable servants,—we have done, 
and we have only done, that which was our 
duty to do.” 

We have spoken cursorily, very inade- 
quately, of the Early Church. We should 
have liked to dwell on its various stages of 
progression. We should like, did time and 
the plan of our discourse permit, to contem 
plate its future. Tie FATHER OF THE FAITH- 
FUL, with anointed vision, looked steadily 
into the future. He rejoiced to see the day of 
Christ,—he saw it—and oh, his soul was 
glad! Jos, in the midst of his torment, saw, 
in the far distance, the time of the regen 
erated Church, and exclaimed, 

“Oh that my words were now written! 
Oh that they were printed in a book! 
That they were graven with an iron pen 
And lead, in the rock forever ! 

For I know that my Redeemer liveth, 


And that He sball stand at the latter day upon the 
earth : 


And thouzh after my skin worms destroy this body, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God.” 

Davip (who in almost every paragraph 
shows that he bore in mind the memorial, 
the prophetic, the Messianic Name) looked 
into the Church’s future, taking comfort in 
the Messiah’s coming glory, consoled himself 
in prospect of the sleep of death, (in which 
seeming annihilation he declared that his 
flesh should rest in hope, because he knew 
the indestructible vitality of THE SEEp—) 
because God would not suffer his Hoty One 
to see corruption ; and he exclaimed : “*‘ When 
I awake | shall be satisfied with thy like- 
ness!” When Adam started into life, mature 
and perfect in the glorious image of Jehovah, 
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he could converse with Him face to face, and 
was satisfied. That likeness was lost in the 
fall, but Christ shall restore it to his ran- 
somed ones,—and the beloved John says: 
“Now are we the sons of God, and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but we 
know that, when He shall appear, we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see him as He is.” Tue 
son or Amoz, in prophetic vision, saw the 
day of Christ, and called tothe Church of a 
far future generation, as though its unborn 
people stood then present before him, “ Arise, 
shine, for thy light is come, and the glory of 
the Lord* is risen upon thee!” He saw the 
government upon the shoulder of Him whose 
name should be called “ Wonderful—Coun- 
sellor—the Mighty God—the Everlasting 
Father—the Prince of Peace””—who should 
make the place of His feet glorious, who 
should establish His Church in righteousness, 
making her an eternal excellency, the joy of 
many generations. He saw the Messiah’s 
reign so beautifully peaceful that the wolf 
and leopard shall be gentle and loving with 
the lamb and kid, and the calf and young 
lion, without sign of animosity, submit to be 
led in playful harness by the tiny child, And 
so, continues Isaiah, ‘‘so shall he sprinkle 
many nations:” thus predicting that bap- 
tism of the Spirit which should supersede 
man’s teaching, —“ for,” says he, “that which 
had not been told them they shall see.” 
Dante looked into the Church’s future of 
glory and of tribulation. He saw the tak- 
ing away of the daily sacrifice, it being sup- 
planted by the one that should need no repe- 
tition. He saw Moslemism and Papacy and 
their end—the fluctuation of kingdoms, the 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands, 
the kingdom given to the saints, the estab- 
lishment of the everlasting kingdom; and, 
being a “man greatly beloved,” it was his 
privilege to see his own beatified condition, 
beyond the tomb, after the resting sleep of 
death, standing in his lot, his inheritance in 
light, at the end of the days. Pau, by 
special miracles qualified for the apostle- 
ship, saw probably much more of the future 
glory of the Church of Christ than any mor- 
tal who preceded him. Caught up into the 
third heaven, he was so filled with abundance 
of revelation, that after fourteen years of 
mature reflection, fourteen years’ preaching 
in the cause he was thus so wonderfully fitted 
to advocate, he was utterly unable to tell 
whether at the time he was in the body or 
out of the body. “I cannot tell,” he said, 
“God knoweth.’” He saw unspeakable things 
which it would not be lawful for any man to 
utter; but his preaching and his writings 
were enriched and illuminated by the over- 





* Yahveh—the coming One. 
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flow of those ‘‘abundant revelations,” the 
bulk of which remained unuttered. He saw 
the coming of the Lord, and the manner of 
it. He saw the conquest of death, and that 
some of the saints should not sleep in death, 
though they should be changed; and that 
these were not to take precedence of the dead 
in Christ, who should rise first, and then be 
joined by those who at that amazing crisis 
should be alive and remain. “And so,” he 
says, in ‘“‘the testimony of Jesus, which is 
the spirit of prophecy,” “and so shall we 
ever be with the Lord.” And Joun, being 
in the Spirit, looked into the future, and be- 
held innumerable saints in rest, but he could 
see no salvation unconnected with the Lamb. 
He saw holy and happy souls under the altar, 
waiting for yet higher bliss. Their robes 
were white, and they were made so in the 
blood of the Lamb. He saw the great white 
throne,—the books, and the book of life 
opened,—the sea giving up its dead, and 


Death cast into the lake of fire (for the last | 


enemy that shall be destroyed is Death). 
And then he saw the Church triumphant, in 
expressibly glorious, “prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband,” “ having the glory 
of God.” 

Thus we see that for the Church’s future, 
God has taken care. The King’s daughter 
will be all glorious. The Bride, the Lamb’s 
wife, will lack no provision, but he will pre- 
sent her unto himself a glorious Church, 
“not having spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” The bow of promise, given as a sign 
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glory; and itis expressly said, “no good 
thing will God withhold from them that 
walk uprightly;” so that there is help, and 
hope, and happiness for all, whatever may be 
their condition or situation, excepting only 
such as wilfully persist in refusing or abusing 
| extended and continual mercy. rh 

There ought to have been more of that 
simple reliance and dependence, that -trust 
and confidence, which is the behavior and 
feeling of a babe towards its mother. How 
quiet, how calm it slumbers in her arms! 
how safe and happy it is whilst there! 

Oh, my soul! take heed, lest, after having 
experienced marvellous deliverances—after 
having been, like the Israelites of old, led in 
the day time “ with a cloud, and all the night 
with a light of fire ;” after having been fed 
‘as with manna in the wilderness, and thy 
thirst quenched with water as from the rock— 
| take heed, lest after all that has been done 
| for thee, thou shouldst, through unwatchful- 
|ness or unbelief, in the least degree doubt 
the strength of that hand that upholds thee, 
| the depth of that wisdom which is directing 
‘thee, the providence of that eye which 
'slumbers not, the extent or continuance of 
|that love from which nothing but sin can 
disengage thee. 

Whatever is to be thy lot, whatever task 
is assigned thee in the vineyard, wherever 
may be the scene of thy earthly tarrying, 
whether affliction surprise thee as a flood or 
thy pleasures be as a full-flowing fountain, 
'“hope thou only in God,” for from Him 





to Noah, is dim compared to the bow formed | cometh thy salvation. Neither give place to 
of exceeding great and precio s promises, | doubt or disbelief, nor to very much anxiety 
one end of which is visible to the struggling | or disturbance of mind respecting what may 
militant Church—the otheg stretches beyond | befall thee: never fear, there is One to whom 
our vision into the ineffable glory. “ Eye | every event is subjection. He is good: from 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have| His hand “ proceedeth not evil;” and He 
entered into the heart of man the things| hath said, “there shall no evil happen to the 
which God hath prepared” for those whom |just.’’ In the mean time, in all thy watch- 
he shall own, when he maketh up his jewels, |ings and waitings, in all thy wants and 
as members of his triumphant Church, and | weariness, cease not to think of His mercies, 
citizens of that new Jerusalem, where the! His goodness, His tender dealings with thee. 
gates shall not be shut, where there shall be| B2 mindful of these things; hide them not; 
no night, where, having no need of solar ray,| be not ashamed of them, but to show “ to the 
the nations of them that are saved shall wa!k | generation to come the praises of the Lord, 
in the shining of the perpetual Shekinah,|and His strength, and His wonderful works 
whose everlasting Light cannot be designated | that He hath done.” Surely, oh, my soul! 
without the name of the Lamb. if thou doest thus—if thou rememberest that 
epee God has been, and will be, thy Rock and 
thy Redeemer—if thou trustest in the Lord 
EXTRACTS FROM THE “ LETTERS and makest Him thy hope—thou shalt “ be 
PAPERS OF JOHN BARCLAY.” |as a tree planted by the waters, and that 
We have indeed @ Parent, who is nothing | spreadeth out her roots by the rivers;” thou 
but love; who created us out of the purest | Shalt prosper in thy day and be established. 
love; who preserves our natural lives every | 
moment; whose love alone gave us immortal | 
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Sarp one who had large Christian experi- 
souls, fitted for immortal joys; and through|ence, “It has often been my lot to find that 
His Son opened a way by which all might| my Lord was waiting for me, when I thought 
enter into the possession of eternal life and’ I was waiting for Him.” 
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From the Annual Monitor. with God, things of human wisdom, &c., 
PHILIPPA DYMOND. things of earth, must all be given up, and 

Under date of Eleventh month, 1866, she | our Ticats must be entirely devoted to the 
wrote: “ The earliest distinct religious im-| Lord, and He will fulfil all gracious promises 
pression that I remember, was when I was/ to our souls.” 
about four years of age. My dear mother} 26th of Sixth month, 1856.—“ Had a de- 
had been talking to me, before I went up-|lightful view, on awaking, of the complete. 
stairs to bed, on religious subjects suited to| ness and excellence over all other works, of 
my infant capacity—probably on the need of| the finished work of redemption.” 
being good, and on the life of happiness or} 29th of Seventh month.—“ Felt an earnest 
misery hereafter. I remember, after being | desire this evening that the Divine will and 
left in bed, lifting up my heart very earnestly | work may be fully accomplished in my heart, 
to the Lord, that I might be taken toheaven|and that I may be enabled to give myself 
when I died; and immediately such a full,| wholly to the Lord, under a view of the pos- 
sweet answer came, with a sense of assurance | sibility of eternity being near, and my time 
that my prayer would be fulfilled, so full and | short for serving Him in this world.” 
abiding, that no time since, even in moments| 17th of Tenth month.—‘t Have been re- 
of deepest discouragement, has my faith in | newedly sensible of the blessing of my dear 
its reality failed. With humility and fear I| Lord, and have in some measure felt the in- 
desire to record this great mercy, which has | expressible privilege it is that He is my God 
often been in my remembrance, but never | now and forever.” 
yet been uttered to any one.” Second month, 1865.—“How have I mourned 

The following memorandum was made when | over the rejection, by some, of the true be- 
she was about fourteen years of age: “I | Set in Him who came it to the world to suffer 
hope I have done something this evening jand die for our sins! It is one of the great: 
which I shall never undo again; that is, | est mercies of my life, which calls forth grat- 
hope I have made a resolution to give up my jitude, that I was preserved from falling into 
whole heart tothe Lord. May I never break | a similar error, when, in the midst of pursuing 
my resolution! But, alas! how weak are we| metaphysical studies, doubts entered, and | 
poor mortals, how apt to fall back into our | felt as if on the edge ofa precipice. But the 
own wicked state! But may the Lord fol-| Lord was pleased to keep me from falling, 
low me all the days of my life with His good-|and I afterwards found those studies tended 
ness, and keep me in the straight and narrow | to strengthen my belief, by enabling me to 
way, which leadeth unto unspeakable peace | see the fitness and reasonableness of the great 
and happiness, which the world can neither = of salvation more clearly than before. 
give nor take away.” ut this was all by the blessing of God, who 

27th of Third month, 1848.—“ I am seven- | was pleased to touch my heart and enlighten 
teen today. I may acknowledge, under a|my darkness, for which I thank Thee, O 
deep feeling of unworthiness and thankful-| Lord! and desige afresh to consecrate my life 
ness, that the Lord has been pleased to visit | to Thy service.” 
me in His love. He has led me by streams} The last memorandum in the book, bears 
of living waters, and I have tasted abundant-|the date, Ist of First month, 1873: “ My 
ly of His goodness. I hope and pat that | desire for the new year is to keep close to 
1 may be preserved from sin, that 1 may not|Christ. I refrained from sleep last night 


offend my God, and that He will continue to| until the hour had struck which closed the 
extend His mercy towards me.” last year, and | with my heart lifted up to 


Naturally possessed of strong powers of| Christ ay I in the coming year live 
mind, her favorite studies, when she had/in more faith, more spiritual clearness, more 
passed from childhood into girlhood, were of| continual laying my all upon Christ, more 
a sober and abstruse kind. She enjoyed | complete acceptance of Him in all ways, and 
physical science, but philosophy and meta-|in more undivided thought when I come to 
physics were still more attractive to her.| Him in prayer.” 

Some entries in her journal at this and at a “- 
later period, refer to this subject: Ist of WITHOUT RESERVE. 
Second month, 1849.—“ I find thinking about| Never receive anything till you see it in 
metaphysics, &c., makes me dull towards | God’s light—never walk in the light of another 
God. O Lord, be pleased to order my|man—never think yourself taught anything 
thoughts according to Thy will !” till you have been taught it by God himself. 
11th of Third month.—“ Have been think-| Do not say of any teacher, “ He sees farther 
ing too much of metaphysics"lately. Had a|than I do, and therefore I will believe his 
wish in meeting to do the will of my God.| word.” If he is a teacher at all, it is likely 
A Friend soon rose and answered my thoughts, | that he does see farther than you, and you are 
that things that prevent our dwelling deep | right to listen with awe and reverence to his 
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exposition of the mind of God; but you must 
not, therefore, cease to realize your own lib- 
erty—your own responsibility to prove what 
he sets before you. “ Prove all things; hold 
fast that which is good.” 

The spirit in which we serve God should 
be entirely without reserve. Need I prove 
this? What is it to be reserved? Can there 
be reserves with God? Can His sovereignity 
be limited, or our love of Him ever reach the 
measure of enough? But have we no reserve 
with Him now? Is there no corner of our 
heart over which He is not absolute Lord? 
Does He ask of us freely what He wills, and 
do we do our best to give Him all He asks? 
Have we no implicit bargain or condition 
with Him that He is only to go so far and no 
farther? Is our outward life utterly and un- 
conditionally dependent on Him? And if it 
is, is the kingdom of our inward intentions 
reposing peaceably beneath His unquestioned 
sceptre? 

The victory that overcometh the world is 
our faith. I entreat you not to put this 
away from your conscience by saying that it 
is practically impossible. I beseech you to 
consider whether it is God’s testimony or the 
devil’s that you cannot avoid sin. If eternal 
life be Christ’s very life, and if the record of 
God be that He has given this life to you, 
are you not making God a liar when you suf. 
fer your evil heart to say, “‘ We are delivered 
to do all these abominations?” Whosoever has 
received the adoption of a son by believing 
in the Son, shall have revealed in his heart 
what God has given; shall know that what 
the devil says of the impossibility of leaving 
off sin, isa lie. Men are encouraged to go 
on in sin by taking it for granted that they 
cannot help doing so. 

A FISHERMAN’S SERMON. 

In an article in the August number of the 
Atlantic Monthly on “ A North Northumbrian 
Village,” a description is given of a group of 
fishermen, from which we take the following 
paragraphs: 

Two were Baptists, one a Swedenborgian, 
one an Irvingite, and one stood alone, calling 
himself a member of the Church of Christ. 
What was very remarkable, the society of 
these pious fishermen, who, divested of their re- 
ligion, were nothing more than poor, ignorant 
men, was sought by some of the most eminent 
divines of the mother country, including 
Cummings, of London, Lee, of Edinburgh, 
Cairns, of Berwick-on-Tweed, Mursell, the 
Manchester Spurgeon, and hosts of others. 
Ignorant of every other class of literature, 
these men were thoroughly conversant with 
the Holy Scriptures and the best theological 
works. So extensive was their knowledge, 
so vast their comprehension of truth, so 
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subtile their reasoning, that the most learned 
divines were humbled before them, and lis- 
tened to them in wonder. The Rev. John 
Cairns, D.D ,a man as remarkable for his pro- 
foundity as for his eloquence, had a handsome 
church built by his congregation. When it 
was finished, he invited one of these fisher- 
men—he who called himself a member of 
the Church of Christ—to examine it. Arm 
in arm the doctor of divinity and the North 
Sea fisherman walked through the richly- 
carpeted aisles, examined the gorgeous pews, 
gazed upon the carved pulpit, the lofty ceil- 
ing, the stained glass windows. 

“ What do you think of it, brother?” asked 
the doctor. 

The rugged North Sea fisherman raised his 
eyes to the ceiling, drew his rough fustian 
jacket closer around him, and, folding his 
arms upon his breast, said, in reverential 
tones : 

“ Howbeit, the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands.” 

The clergyman gazed upon the fisherman, 
an expression of admiration on his face, and 
laying his hand affectionately on the latter’s 
shoulder, said : 

“ Brother, you have preached the first and 
the grandest sermon that will ever be heard 
within these walls.” 


ioe 
GENEVA CONFERENCE. 
SPECIAL APPEAL. 
The Society of Friends, from its very earli- 
est history, has been opposed to war, on the 


round that it is forbidden by the Gospel of 
Sens Christ, and has endeavored to promote, 


in every possible way, “Peace on earth and 


good will among men.” But of late years 
the Friends have believed it right to make 
increased efforts to spread the doctrine of 
Peace ; and secsiingly the “ Peace Associa- 
tion of Friends in America” was organized 
in 1867, under the care of a Committee repre- 
senting eight Yearly Meetings. About $25,- 
000 has been raised by these Yearly Meet- 
ings participating, and expended by the 
Peace Association, in spreading the great 
principles of peace, by the use of the printed 
page and living voice. This money has nearly 
all been paid in by the members of the Year- 
ly Meetings participating. We gratefully 
acknowledge, however, the liberality of some 
members of Philadelphia and New England 
Yearly Meetings, and some who are not mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. 

We have believed that the fruit of the seed 
thus sown would be a preparation of the minds 
of the people for the reception of the princi- 
ples of Peace, in communities and between 
nations. 

A chain of circumstances has occurred, du- 
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ring the past few years, which seems to indi- 
cate that the labors of our own and other 
Societies are not in vain. The Treaty of 
Washington, the Geneva Arbitration, the 
Arbitration of our Western Boundary, and 
some other measures of this character, have 
turned the public mind to the subject of 
peaceably adjusting difficulties that arise be- 
tween nations. And the leading publicists 
and writers on international law have ex- 
pressed their willingness to consider the fea:i- 
bility of an International Code, by which 
wars between nations shall be avoided, and 
difficulties referred to the arbitrament of the 
mind, instead of the arbitrament of the sword. 

James B. Miles, of the American Peace So- 
ciety, last year visited England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany, for the purpose of 
consulting the above-named class of men 
personally. His visits were satisfactory be- 
yond all expectation. Hence, it was con- 
cluded that a meeting should be held at Brus- 
sels on the 10th of Tenth month, 1873. This 
meeting was attended by the most eminent 
law-writers from several of the nations of Eu- 
rope and America. It was the first time, in 
the history of the world, that such a body of 
men ever assembled. Among these august 
personages were the Secretaries of the Amer- 
acan and London Peace Societies, both of 
whom addressed the meeting upon the great 
work to be accomplished. The friends of 
peace were well pleased at the results of the 
meeting, and another Conference was appointed 
to be held in Geneva, Switzerland, Eighth 
month 3lst, 1874. And on behalf of this 
approaching Conference is this appeal espec- 
ially made. 

It is largely an American movement, as it 
was organized by Dr. Miles, of Boston, rep- 
resenting the friends of peace in this country ; 
and the bulk of the expenses of the Confer- 
ence must be paid by the friends of peace in 
America. These distinguished men will speak 
and write in different languages, and report- 
ers must be employed to preserve their re- 
marks. Many of them have agreed to pre 
sy papers on different features of the subject. 

or instance: David Dudley Field, of New 


York, is to read an Essay on International 
Arbitration; President Woolsey, the eminent 
author of “ Woolsey’s International Law,” 


has Pee a paper on the “ Three Rules” 


of the Treaty of Washington. Some of these 
papers we shall want to print. Hence, the 
expenses of this Conference must be consider- 
able, if it is made a success. 

Now, shall we have the means to prosecute 
this noble work to its successful termination ? 
Shall the Society of Friends do its part in 
this work? William Penn was one of the 
very first in history to advocate a Congress of 
Nations. We have been sowing seed, with 
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the desire that its fruitage would be peace 
among the nations. Shall we refuse to reap 
that which we have sown? Shall we refuse 
to garner the grain, that it may be preserved ? 
Elihu Burritt says : The Society of Friends, 
of all others, deserves most to be prominent 
in this matter. Because you have a history 
on the subject.” 


Now, it is proposed that we raise $500, or 
more, as our part of the specific expense of 
this Conference. And as the Friends in the 
Yearly Meetings co-operating in our Peace 
Association have contributed annually to the 
general work of the Society, we have thought 
it best to appeal to those who have not thus 
annually contributed, to give us the means 
for this special object. And as the list of 
those to whom we shall send this appeal is 
small, you will please excuse us for asking 
that ycur contributions be liberal, in order 
that we may have sufficient to meet the ex- 
igency.. A prompt response is requested. 

Remittances may be sent to Daniel- Hill, 
Secretary, New Vienna, Clinton Co., Ohio. 

On behalf of the Peace Association of 
Friends in America. Respectfully, 


DANIEL HI, 
Wa. G. HuBBARD. 


ene 


A PATIENT MISSION, 


The London Missionary Chronicle gives an 
account of the missions of its Society to the 
Metebele, who live on the Zambesi River, in 
Africa. Seventeen years ago, Dr. Livingstone 
recommended the tribes on this river as a field 
for missionary effort. The London Society, 
whose stations far north of the Orange River 
were nearest to the Zambesi, responded to the 
call. Two missions were started in 1859—one 
to the Makololo, at Sinijanti, which was 
at given up, on account of the death of 
all the missionaries but one; and the other, 
farther east, to the Metebele, at Inyati, which 
has continued to the present. The only ad- 
vantage gained thus far has been somewhat 
of an advance in civilization—partly through 
the visits of travellers, but principally through 
the presence of the mission family, with the 
example of thrift and purity in its household 
arrangements. A few who have been servants 
of the missionaries have learned to read the 
New Testament, but in fourteen years not a 
single Metebele has been converted. In all 
this time the missionaries, though making 
continual visits to the villages, have been un- 
able to gather any congregaticn of stated 
hearers, the uniform question being: “ What 
will you give me if 1 come?” while the mis: 
sionaries, taught by sad example elsewhere, 
have steadily refused to advance their cause 
by means of bribes. Although there are 
some thousands of children within - three 
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miles of the mission, it has been impossible to 
gather a school from among them. The very 
constitution of the tribe is dead set against 
the Gospel. It invests the king with divine 
power; it makes war the chief means of en- 
richment, wives the most important element 
in personal property, and witchcraft the 
favorite means of getting rid of those who are 
hated. Seldom has the Gospel found so hard 
a soil to cultivate. Nevertheless, both the 
missionaries among the Metebele and those at 
work in the neighboring tribes say, “ Go on ;” 
and the Society has determined so to do, by 
sending a larger force into the field, which, 
in view of its remarkable difficulty, deserves 
the special intercession of all Christians. The 
present stations are Inyati, with two mission- 
aries, and Hope’s Fountain, fifty miles south 
of Inyati, with one.— The Independent. 


en 


Sioux Indians were peaceably inclined, and 
if let alone would have made no difficulty. 

Bish p Hare, so favorably known for his 
good works among the Indians of Dakota, 
has written a letter to the President, protest- 
ing against the expedition. It is reported 
that the President himself disapproves of it. 
We can well believe it, for he is in earnest in 
promoting the peace policy, to which our 
War Department is so bitterly opposed. For 
be it understood that this is a meddling im- 
pertinence of the War Department, a part of 
its routine, gotton up in spite of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which has charge of the 
Indians. The pretense of the raid is that it 
is a scientific exploring expedition; as if a 
few Limulus shells or a few boxes of 
sharks’ teeth or fossil horse bones were 
worth the sacrifice of the peace of the 
frontier, and the honor of the nation. We 
have no good wishes to send after the geolo- 
gists and naturalists who have been made 
the catspaws of a meddlesome military ambi- 
tion or a speculating greed. Let Grant re- 
member that he is Commander-in-chief of the 
army, as well as President of the nation, and 
let him put this Department of Military 
Affairs in harmony with the state of peace 
which the country enjoys and the policy of 
peace which he has avowed. 

HAPPY OLD AGE. 

A fine old man, only mellowed by time, 
only made charitable by hard experiences, 
with the harvest of a wise career garnered all 




















From the Independent. 
MUST WE HAVE AN INDIAN WAR? 

The news comes upon us most unexpectedly 
that we have au Indian war upon our hands, 
and one of the worst sort—a war with the 
powerful Sioux. We have fought them be- 
fore, at a large expense of life and a vast ex- 
pense of money; and it may not be strange 
that the army, or some of its ambitious lead- 
ers, are anxious to do over again what was 
once done badly. 

By a treaty with the Sioux, made but six 
years ago, we promised them solemaly that 
their land should be securely reserved to 
them; and that it should be preserved from 
the encroachments of the whites, whom|about him, with the love which he has won, 
we promised te keep at a distance, allowing | with the respect which without command is 
only certain authorized agents of the gov-| cheerfully yielded, with his heart halved be- 
ernment to visit the reservation. This reser-|tween heaven and earth, between those who 
vation includes a choice range of hills, valued| remain and those who have gone before, 
for its hunting grounds, its sheltered valleys, | sweeter and more lovable for his simplicity 
and its sacred traditions. No stranger is ever | and partial helplessness, affection’s pensioner, 
allowed to visit them. Now, in direct viola-|love’s creditor, with a rich estate in the ten- 
tion of fresh treaty stipulations, in view of| der gratitude of all about him—such an od 
which the Sioux had yielded land and the| man, an ancester still abiding, a founder who 
right of way for railroads, General Custer, a| may behold the actual, fair extension of his 
noted Indian fighter, has been sent with a|line, is such a consummation of life’s best 
party of about nine hundred cavalry and a|and most honorable purposes, that gallant 
hundred Indians of tribes hostile to the| youth, even in its morning arrogance, may 
Sioux, with orders to penetrate the Sioux | well study it and seek in turn to win it. 
territory and explore with a scientific party| Even in this world we reap that which we 
just this very range of hills. It is perfectly|have sown. The ruin and the desolation 
certain that the Sioux will resist, for they are| may be consummate at noon-day, just as the 
greatly excited, as they ought to be, at our| average life of man, which should probably 
violation of plighted faith, and will in every | be a century, is hardly a third of it. Old age 
way harass, and, if possible, annihilate the| need not bring with it that for which we fear 
exploring party, and send out their minor | it—loneliness, ennui, peevishness, the general 
expeditions to murder and pillage along the | absence of all that makes an abiding here 
whole border, Indeed, we already hear the}desirable; but the precaution against such 
mutterings of the storm—the reports of “In-|weary doom must begin with the morning, 
dian outrages,” though scarce a report of this| out of which will come the evening issues. 
worst outrage of all, which is provoking the | Nobody who is wise forgets to make provision 
peaceful Indians. For it is certain that the ' of material wants which will survive the arm’s 
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strength and the mind’s cunning. Why may 
we not educate head and heart in habits 
which will survive much decay and operate 
by their own inherent force, even after our 
will has grown feeble and our judgment un- 
trustworthy ? 


Ir we waited until it was perfectly conve- 
nient, half of the good actions of life would 
never be accomplished. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 1, 1874. 


Economy oF Powrer.—In the grand opera- 
tions of nature may be beheld the accumula- 
tion of energy, by the gradual uniting of 
many small impulses together Thus a mul- 
titude of streams make a river, whose vol- 
ume would be reduced if any of them.should 
be diverted towards other channels. The 
pent-up force of heat in the earth, from time 
to time, causes the earthquake or the volcano ; 
ages ago, the upheaval of the mighty moun 
tains themselves was so produced, and the 
continents were laid out. Where frequent 
vents occur, as by the bubblings of hot 
springs, little or no movement of the solid 
ground may result. 

Thus it appears to be, also, in our emo- 
tional and spiritual nature. When the heart 
is moved to its depths, expression is very of- 
ten spontaneous, out of the “abundance.” 
Yet there are limits to spiritual, as well as to 
material, energy ; and there may be a waste 
of both. Religious feeling is, most of all, sub- 
ject to this waste of strength. 


Emotional expression does not always, prob- 
ably does not generally, increase the feeling 
present in the individual; even when it kin- 
dies sympathy in others. Grief loudly shown 
in lamentations, is apt to be the shortest 
lived ; and it is soalso with joy and laughter. 
Under devotional feeling and religious exer- 
cise, silence often allows the gaining of a 
power which words may dissipate, or at least 
impair. This has been familiar to many, in 
the usages of one or two denominations of 
Christians, who give free play to all modes of 
expression of religious feeling. Experience 
has shown to some of these that they may 
lose by it; and the tendency of late years 
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amongst the Methodists (except the least en- 
lightened, such as some of the colored people 
in the South) has been towards moderation in 
this respect. 

Our occasion for referring to these things 
now, is a belief that they constitute a timely 
subject for reflection amongst Friends. At 
the beginning of the history of the Society, 
inward realities so pressed upon all, that an 
abounding spiritual experience found needful 
a full and frequent expression in preaching 
the Gospel. When the fervor of the early 
days became lowered, by degrees there grew 
up in some places an almost habitual re- 
pression. While this is still remembered 
amongst us, localities are few in which it now 
prevails. Rather has a reaction taken place; 
under which the ancient testimony of Friends 
to the necessity of all ministry being under 
the anointing of the Holy Spirit, has been 
freely construed, in especial remembrance of 
the duty of a!l Christians to be witnesses for 
Christ. Confession with the lips is now fre- 
quent amongst Friends in most places. We 
may well recall, in connection with this fact, 
the words, “ Would that all the Lord’s people 
were prophets.” Yet the query presents it- 
self, may not too mueh utterance be almost as 
great a cause of practical loss as too little? 
Those long taught of the Good Shepherd 
come to know His voice, and may follow it 
safely from moment to moment; going in and 
out, and finding pasture for themselves and 
the flock. But the young and inexperienced 
surely wiil do well to let their words be few. 
While we are musing, the fire will burn: 
“let them draw near, then let them speak.” 

Canapa Yearty Meetinc.—The following com 
cluding account of the proceedings of this body 
is abridged from the Christian Worker: 

Three meetings for worship were held on First- 
day, in which many words of doctrinal exposition 
and pastoral counsel were uddressed to crowded 
audiences. 

Second-day, Morning.—Met pursuant to ad- 
journment. 

Prayer was offered. 

Wing Rogers was impressed with the need of 
more entire deliverance from the spirit of the 
world, and exhorted to willingness to take up the 
cross daily, ‘‘ to come out from among them and 
be ye separate.” 

W. B. Stover trusted that nothing would be 
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done through strife or vain glory; that all might offered his time and services to visit every family 


seek after a meek and lamb-like spirit ; sit atthe in the Yearly Meeting. The proposal was ac- 
feet of the Master, and let the will of the Lord | cepted. 


be done. Au elderly Friend said he had suffered for 
E. Cowgill quoted: ‘I will lift up mine eyes! want of education, and to encourage Robert 
unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” | Saylor would give $100. 
Since the time of Enoch, our Heavenly Father| The right chord was struck. One Friend 
has always had a trusting and obedient people, | offered $200; two $150 each ; about fifteen more 
sometimes few, and often hidden. ‘To these He| gave $100 each, and more than forty gave ac- 
is ever near, to comfort, to strengthen and to cording to their ability, in sams of $50 or under. 
guide, in whatever service He may assign them, | The total amount subscribed was $3,560. We 
and fulfils His saying: “ Lo, 1 am with you al-| are now encouraged to hope for the early estab- 
way, even to the end of the world.” | lishment of a school within our own limits, and 
Minutes of the Representative Meeting were | under our own control. The Committee was 
read and accepted, from which we learn that ap-| continued with power to commence building, if, 
plication was made, daring the last year, to New| in its jadgment, it seemed advisable to do so. 
York, London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, for} Fourth day, Afternoon.—Committee reported 
aid in the establishment of a boarding school | that way did not open to give returning minutes 
within our own limits. to ministers from other Yearly Meetings. 
The Representative Meeting also offered a An essay of an Epistle was read and adopted 
sketch of the rise of the meetings in Canada, and | without change. 
suggested the propriety of a “ Book of Meet-| After words of counsel, encouragement and 
ings.” This proposition was referred to a| farewell had been offered, the concluding minute 
committee, and at a subsequent citting a com-| was read, and we separated in much tenderness, 
mittee was appointed on the subject. many of us feeling that it is always safe to com- 
Complaint was made of scarcity of “ Books of| mit our way unto the Lord. 
Discipline ;’ New York Discipline, as adopted +e 
by us, being out of print. Referred to Repre-| Notice.—The close of another volume being 
sentative Meeting. near at hand, the Publisher must respectfully, 
The Clerks offered a “‘ Minute of Advice,” be-| yet earnestly, remind those subscribers who are 
ing an attempted digest of the exercise of the | still in arrears, of the necessity of a speedy pay- 
meeting, when engaged on the state of Society, as| ment. Although the indebtedness of each indi- 
disclosed by the answers to the Queries. Way | vidual is in most cases very small, the aggregate 
did not open this year to embody in it our min- | becomes important, and the delay in its payment 
utes and send it to our subordinate meetings. | causes serious embarrassment. For means to 


‘An address was read from the Ontario and|™eet, a8 promptly as is necessary, the various 
Quebec Temperance and Prohibitory League. | °*Pe™ses attending the publication of a period- 
Referred to a committee, which, at a subsequent | ical, we must depend upon the promptness of 
session, made a report, encouraging our members | °"F subscribers. Will not those who have been 
to co-operate with their fellow-citizens in every | T°°®!VINg the paper, week after week, for nearly 
right movement to purge our land of a wide-|* Yer past, and some even for a longer period, 
spread and desolating curse. They also presented but from forgetfulness or other cause, have failed 
a draft of a memorial to the Legislature, asking for | *° "etarn an equivalent, forward the amount due 
an enactment of a prohibitory liquor law, and a| 8 early as possible ? The present is also a suit- 
fraternal reply to the address of the above league. able time, in accordance with the published terms, 
The Report was approved. for paying in advance for the next volame. 

Remittances may be made by draft, postal 
order, or registered letter, addressed to Alice 
Lewis. 

If there are, among our subscribers, those who 
feel unable to discharge the debt already incurred,» 
and consequently unab'e to pay next year’s sub- 
scription, we would take it kindly if they would 
so inform us at once, before entering upon an- 
other volume. 
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Third-day, Morning.—After several matters 
of routine, not of general interest, had received 
attention, the Report of our Boarding-school 
Committee was read. £100 sterling had been 
received from Dublin, and the total amount now 
on hand, chiefly derived from school property at 
West Lake, was $9,352. The Committee had 
done what they could, and asked to be released. 
The prospect of having a boarding-school seemed pninieeeemeeainneans 
as distant as ever, in spite of appeals that we DIED. 
make united and energetic effort to raise fands.} pinFORD.—On the 2d of Sixth month, 1874, 

At length Robert Saylor, of West Lake Qr., | Ed-a Binford, wife of Benjamin Binford, in the 54th 
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year of her age; an elder and member of Westland ! 
Monthly Meeting, Hancock County, Indiana. Al- 
though the call was sudden, yet the messenger 
found her in readiness, her lamp trimmed and 
burning, and oil in her vessel. Taking an af- 
tionate leave of her husband and children present, 
she requested them to meet her in heaven. 

LAMB.—On the 27th of Third month, 1874, Han- 
mah H. Lamb, wife of Mordecai Lamb, in the 67th 
year of her age; an esteemed member of Marlboro’ 
Monthly Meeting, Randolph County, North Caro- 
lina. Her disease was cancer, which oftentimes 
gave her extreme pain; yet it was borne with 
becoming patience, freque tly expressing what 
the Lord had done for her, and exborting those 
near and dear to her to look to Him from whom 
all of our sure mercies come. In the mornisg pre- 
vious to ber close she was engaged in prayer and 
praise; often repeating the words, “ Not my will, but 
Thine, be done.” 


A Generat Meertine bas been appoirted at Rich- 
land, to commence the 17th of Eighth month, im- 
mediately following the Quarterly Meeting at 
Pleasant Plain, which is near, and in Jefferson Co, 
fowa. A cordial invitation is extended to all who 
feel drawn to attend. Lawrie Tatum, 

Clerk of Com. on General Meetings. 


JOHN HOWARD: SOME LESSONS OF HIS LIFE, 
Issued by the Howard Association, of London 


John Howard, F. R. S., was born in 1726, 
at Enfield, educated in London, engaged in 
business pursuits in the city (Watling street 
and Old Broad street), resided, before and 
during his first years of married life, at Stoke 
Newington, but subsequently dwelt chiefly at 
Cardington, near Bedford. He became High 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire in 1773, and died at 
Cherson, in Russia, in 1790, aged 64. He 
travelled about fifty thousand miles, and ex- 
pended £30,000 of his property in efforts of 
mercy. During his life he received the thanks 
of the British and Irish Parliaments, and the 
homage of Europe, from the prince to the 
peasant. His death was officially announced 
an the London Gazette (‘‘a distinction never 
before, or since, conferred upon any private 
individual”), and occasioned lamentation 
throughout the civilized world. He chose 
for the single motto of his epitaph the words, 
“ Christ is my hope,” and requested that the 
text for his funeral sermon should be Psalm 
xvii, 15: “As for me, I will behold Thy face 
in righteousness. I shall be satisfied, when 
I awake, with Thy likeness.” 

It has, perhaps, been too common to regard 
Howard merely as a man of one object, as 
an indefatigably persevering visitor of prisons 
at home and abroad, and a keen-eyed inves-| 
tigator and exposer of their abuses. But he| 
was much more than this. A brief notice of | 
the broad grasp of his efforts and their actu-| 
ating motive may still be interesting to some. 

HIS COMPREHENSIVE LABORS. 


A leading feature in his character was his 


‘ 
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comprehensiveness of aim, together with an 
unimpassioned practical circumspection of the 
pros and cons, and the associated bearings of 
all the subjects that interested him. In this 
he was an eminent example to philanthropists, 
that excellent class of men whose besetting 
weakness is, not unfrequently, to pursue their 
objects so rapidly and impulsively as to lose 
sight of the guiding posts of surrounding fact, 
and to plunge into difficulties, which might 
otherwise be obviated or diminished by a due 
regard to the real state of things around. 
This width of outlook was the more credit- 
able to him, inasmuch as he never enjoyed 
the advantages of a university education, and 
was born amid some of the narrowest secta- 
rian influences. But his combination of Scrip- 
tural study and meditation, with London 
business training, much travel, and long in- 
tercourse with Churchmen, Catholics, Unita- 
rians, Quakers and others, more than com- 
pensated for this disadvantage. A decided 
Congregational ‘st himself, he regularly accom- 
panied his two successive wives to the services 


| of the Church of England, once each Sunday. 


A staunch Protestant, he dwelt with delight 
upon the manifold charities of self-denying 
Catholics, witnessed by him on the Continent, 
and on their efforts for the reform of prison 
discipline, which anticipated his own by the 
establishment of several prisons and reforma- 
tories in Rome, in 1635 and 1704, possessing 
improvements far in advance of any Potestant 
institutions of the time. And he expressed 
disapprobation at the harsh treatment of aged 
monks by the Emperor Joseph Il. Although 
a Trinitarian. he found some of his chief co- 
adjutators in Unitarians; and although a lib- 
eral upholder of a stated ministry, and of 
ordinances, he habitually cherished intimacy 
with many members of “ his favorite religious 
sect, the Society of Friends,” as his biographer, 
J. B. Brown, terms the Quakers. His ad- 
miration of civil and religious liberty, sim- 
plicity and useful industry (the latter specially 
enforced in the Dutch gaols and schools) at- 
tracted his interest more to Holland (which 
he visited nine times) than to any other for- 
eign land. But, plain and simple as he was, 
he was also so eminently polite, so gallant to 
ladies, and so neat in his attire, as to be most 
welcome in company, and he was once mis- 
taken by a Liverpool Quaker for a French 
dancing-master. He pursued his inquiries 
abundantly amongst ministers of state, magis- 
trates, and other anthorities; but he also 
visited and questioned the prisoner, the crim- 
inal and the outcast. He moved an honored 

uest amongst nobles and even monarchs ; but 
he records, “Let this maxim be a leading 
feature in my life,—constantly to favor and re- 
lieve those that are lowest.” Kings honored 
him, senates thanked him, the Pope blessed 
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him; yet he was literally “a hero to his 
valet.” His faithful attendant, John Prole, 
charged his children to imitate his “ good 
master,” ‘that worthy, benevolent and good 
man, Mr. Howard, with whom I enjoyed all 
the happiness that a rational mind could 
wish.” 

His comprehensiveness of effort was by no 
means confined to prisons. He was a pioneer 
of sanitary reform. His last great journey 
was undertaken, not to visit prisons, but to 
investigate into and acquire the most accu- 
rate information possible, in relation to the 
Plague, its nature, origin, treatment, cure and 
prevention. Hospitals and lazarettos claimed 
& vast amount of observing study from him. 
He not only urged the importance of a great 
increase of attention to cleanliness, diet and 
regular nursing in these institutions, but far 
outstripped his contemporaries in the percep- 
tion and inculcation of the value of ventilation, 
and exposed prevalent errors as to the inert 
and poisonous tendency of confined or vitiated 
air. He urged also the necessity of a good 
water supply and thorough drainage for all 
buildings. Nor did he overlook the sanitary 
advantages of light and sunshine, but de- 
nounced the window tax. By the way, all 
his study was practical; not mere library 
erudition, or book-shelf knowledge; no learn- 
ing to swim on a dry table. Everywhere his 
plan was to visit personally—see for himself 
—measure, weigh, note, record, in every de- 
tail. He was, as Dr. William Guy remarks, 
a most eminent statistician—indeed, a model 
statist. 

A model landlord also was he. Not in mis- 
chievous poverty-perpetuating alms-giving to 
his tenants; but by liberal intelligent benefi- 
cence and well calculated charity. He mainly 
aided the poor by inducing them to help them- 
selves. He made his bounty generative, as 
George Peabody did a century later. He 
greatly encouraged popular education in his 
vicinity, but did not believe, as some modern 
School Boards seem to do, that education of 
the head is much real help to the children of 
the poor, apart from education of the hands, 
and training to industry. In this respect, too, 
his example needs imitation. But 
Howard’s fundamental principle in the edu- 
cation of children, the reformation of offend. 
ers, and the prevention ot crime, was remun- 
erative industry —bis again and again repeated 
motto, the Dutch saying : “Make men diligent, 
and you will make them honest.” He encour- 
aged the village girls to knit stockings, the 
boys to plough and dig, to chisel and hammer. 
They should read and write, but not learn to 
dislike labor. He did not believe that even 
sermons and tracts would make men or women 
good or moral, whilst herded in styes. Hence 
he built (and got the neighboring gentry to 
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do it, too), clean, healthy cottages for the poor, 
pulling down the unhealthy and dilapidated 
ones. Sound sanitarian that he was, he made 
good drainage, and freedom from damp, the 
main objects in his cottage building. He 
greatly encouraged that important counter- 
active to Land Law agitators—the allotment 
system. If he did not supply his poor neigh- 
bors with Mr. Disraeli’s useful triad—‘‘an 
oven, a tank and a porch”—he endeavored 
to secure for each a potato patch, a flower 
pot, and a clean dry floor. But none of these 
boons to the poor were to be enjoyed gratis, 
or without useful conditions. The rents were 
low; but they must be paid. Further, he 
stipulated that these advautages should be 
partly conditional on regular chureh and 
chapel going, and on abstinence from pot- 
houses. He loved to give the poor children 
halfpence ; but even these must carry a con- 
dition—‘‘ Wash your hands and faces, and 
be good boys.” 

Again, long before the modern temperance 
movement, Howard actively promoted its 
principles. He was too shrewd and wise to 
be befooled by cries of “rob a poor man of 
his beer,” for he saw that, oftentimes, intem- 
perance was robbing the poor man of home 
and food, of virtue and liberty. Abstinence 
from ale-houses was a frequent condition of 
his bounty during life. And at his death he 
left legacies of £5 each to a number of poor 
cottagers “if they had not been in an ale- 
house for a twelvemonth.” He drafted a bill 
to exclude all intoxicating liquors from gaols. 
He records, “ I have often wished that in all 
bills for small debts there was a clause to 
prohibit arrests for debts contracted in public 
houses.” He adds: “ For I have observed 
that the great number of ale houses is one 
chief and obvious reason why our prisons 
are so crowded.” ‘ ‘ ° , 

Asa prison reformer he showed the same 
breadth and comprehensiveness, avoiding ex- 
tremes, weighing all pros and cons, He was 
one of the earliest advocates of the separate 
system, which even St. Paul indirectly defends 
when he declares that ‘‘ evil communications 
corrupt good manners.” Howard character- 
ized gaol gangs and congregate prisons” as 
“filled with every corruption which poverty 
and wickedness can generate between them.” 
But he a'so wisely deprecated prolonged, abso- 
lute, idle solitude as “ more than human na- 
ture could bear.” He vigorously exposed and 
protested against every species of torture in 
gaols or elsewhere, and repeatedly took pains 





*The best German, Belgian, Dutch, and other 
prisons, are separate and cellular. Most of the 
English county and borough gaols are the same. 
Bat the great convict prisons of England and Ire- 
land are still mainly on the corrupting congregate 
plan. So are many of the United States prisons. 
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to collect and publish statistics showing the 
tendency of frequent capital punishment to 
increase rather than diminish crime. Whilst 
he was never weary of urging, on moral, sani- 
tary, financial and penal grounds, the import- 
ance of the self-supporting system of remuner- 
ative prison labor—that criminals might be 
compelled to work hard in gaol, and so be 
trained to virtuous industry on their release, 
and that honest ratepayers should not be 
compelled to carry about on their shoulders 
(as it were) lazy and vicious offenders, who 
‘have already injured and plundered them, he 
objected to making pecuniary profit or mere 
safe custody the sole aims, irrespective of 
moral reform. Hence he foresaw the evils 
of the Australian Transportation System, then 
just beginning under specious pleas. 
HOWARD’S MOTIVE, 


What, then, was the motive power, the 
great driving-wheel, whose steadily sustained 
force kept in action the machinery of his 
widely energetic life? For Howard was not 
the man lightly to forsake English comforts, 
home and wealthy ease, for the innumerable 
privations and annoyances of his arduous 
toils and journeys. He was too sensible to 
care much for human praise. He had no 
ambition for transient fame. Nor did his 


philanthropy arise from very sensitive sym- 
pathies or impulsive excitement, at sights or 


tales of woe; for he was cool and slow in 
temperament. Indeed, impulsive sympathies 
by no means necessarily accompany real 
beneficence. The sentimental school-girl, 
weeping over her novel, often remains as sel- 
fish and slothful as ever; whereas the Miss 
Florence Nightingales and Miss Mary Car- 
penters aren t given to weeping, but to active 
usefulness. Nor is that surgeon, who shud- 
ders during an operation, so practically hu- 
mane as he who, with unquivering eye and 
muscle, plies the needful knife. So it was 
with Howard. He was not, and could not 
have been, impelled to his tremendous exer- 
tions and dogged perseverance, by mere ex- 
citement, or by emotions which were not 
natural to his calm, cool temperament. 

But he was ever sensitive to one grand mo- 
tive—the love of Christ, with the hope of 
immortal joy in His presence. That was the 
secret power, the sustained and mighty im- 
pulse of his life. Again and again he acknowl- 
edged it. When at Naples, he wrote of “the 
honor and glory of God, my highest ambi- 
tion.” At Lyons he recorded, “ My soul, 
may it be thy chief desire that the honor of 
God, the spread of the Redeemer’s name and 
Gospel, may be promoted. Oh! consider the 
everlasting worth of spiritual and divine en- 
joyments! Then thou wilt see the vanity and 
nothingness of worldly pleasures. Remember, 
oh, my soul! St. Paul, who was determined 
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to know nothing in comparison of Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified. Oh, the glorious hope of 
an interest in the blood and righteousness of 
my Redeemer and my God!” Similar expres- 
sions occur throughout his life. He endured, 
therefore, “as seeing Him who is invisible,” 
and as daily dwelling upon the infinite love 
of God in Christ. This daily religious medi- 
tation and prayer, persistently maintained 
everywhere, supported his arduous toils. He 
loved and aided the repulsive and the ungrate- 
ful, not so much for their own sakes as for 
the sake of their Lord, who loves all and 
despises none of His creatures, and “ who 
will have all men to be saved.” And, through 
the operation of that Lord’s Spirit upon the 
souls even of the most degraded, Howard 


-|Tecognized in them, asin others, glorious 


capacities of immortal growth, even as, when 
walking in his groves at Cardington, he saw 
in each acorn the germ of a nobie oak. Sim- 
ilar motives and similar convictions will ever 
be essential to prolonged and effective efforts 
for the social elevation of mankind. 

Modern “ Philosophy” may, perhaps, pro- 
nounce Howard's strong religious convictions 
to be fanatic delusions. Well, he did not 
trouble himself about those abstruse specula- 
tions concerning which even the most eminent 
philosophers hopelessly contradict each other ; 
such as ‘‘the absolute” and “the uncondi- 
tioned,” the “‘noumena” and the “ phenom- 
ena,”’ the “‘ego” and the “non-ego,”’ “ innate 
ideas,” “invariable sequence,” or ‘ @ priori 
judgments.” But, in his way, he was both a 
Positivist and a true Philosopher. He be- 
lieved in Christianity, not as a mere dream, 
but because he saw that its necessary results 
were visible, tangible, positive realities of 
the highest order in civilization. The hos- 
pitals, schools, reformatories and churches, 
and the varied practical beneficence peculiar 
to revealed religion, afforded him scientific 
demonstration as certain in its way as the 
mathematician can attain, and incomparably 
more solid than most of. the results of philos- 
ophy. And if he knew nothing of the “ De- 
velopment Theory,” he at any rate witnessed 
the most degraded and miserable of mankind, 
when brought under the power of the Gospel, 
become the subjects of both moral and phys 
ical transformations far more wonderful and 
indispntable than any that even Darwin ever 
dreamt of. Hence, also, he had scientific 
reason to believe that, if Christianity could 
effect so much on the few, it would accomplish 
infinitely more glorious results when pro- 
claimed and exemplified to the many. 

LENSES FOR TELESCOPES. 

The object-glass, twenty six inches in di- 
ameter, for the new telescope of the Naval 
Observatory, at Washington, is... . the work 
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of the celebrated firm of Alvan Clark & Sons, 
and is the largest in the world. The con- 
struction of such an objective was, until very 
recently, regarded as practically impossible ; 
and, in order that our readers may under- 
stand the magnitude of such an undertaking, 
we propose to give a brief account of the 
method employed, and the difficulties in the 
manufacture of optical glasses. 

Perhaps the most serious difficulty encoun- 
tered in the manufacture of objectives, is the 
imperfection of glass. This substance does 
not betray to ordinary observation the faults 
which make it useless to the optician, the 
most brilliant specimens being often the most 
faulty. Crown and flint glass are combined 
in the construction of achromatic lenses. 
Crown glass is a compound of silex, potash, 
and lime. In the composition of flint glass, 
which is a mechanical mixture of two sili- 
cates, one important constituent is the oxide 
of lead. Since the two constituents of this 
glass are unequal in density, they do not 
form, while in a state of fusion, a mass of 
uniform character. The heavier tends to sink 
to the bottom of the crucible, and a com- 
pound of very unequally refracting power is 
thus produced. Various attempts have been 
made by scientific men to overcome this diffi- 
culty, but, until recently, without much suc- 
cess; so that, in the year 1829, the largest 
satisfactory telescopic objectives produced by 
English opticians did not exceed five or six 
inches in diameter. Guinand, a glass-melter 
in a manufactory at Soleure, Switzerland, 
had, however, previously to this, exceeded 
these small dimensions; but he died without 
disclosing his process. The practice of his 
method was continued by his son, and is still 
eee by his lineal descendant, M. Feil, of 

aris. The process is said to consist in unit 
ing numerous small selected masses of glass 
of equal density and uniform refracting 

ower, into one large mass, by pressure while 
in a plastic condition. ; ‘ ° . 

When light passes through a refracting 
surface it is separated into a number of pris- 
matic colors. A single lens cannot, there- 
fore, bring all the rays from a luminous ob 
ject to the same focus, the focus for red rays 
being always more distant than that for blue 
rays, so that there is no distinct image. But 
Dolland, an English optician of the last cen- 
tury, conceived the idea of combining two 
lenses of different kinds of glass, and of op 
posite curvatures, in such a way that each 
should counteract the effect of the other in 
decomposing the light, but should leave an 
outstanding difference in their refracting 
power, and thus bring all the rays to the 
same focus. This is the reason why both 
flint and crown glass are used, as before men- 
tioned. The former has about double the 
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dispersive power of the latter; but the flint 
glass has but one curved surface, while the 
crown has two. The effects of the two glasses 
in dispersing the light are therefore equal and 
opposite; while the crown glass has the ex- 
cess of refracting power, and brings all the 
light to a focus. 

The discs of flint and crown glass having 
been completed, they are carefully examined 
for defects before the grinding is commenced. 
Two tests are employed by the Clarks—first, 
by direct optical examination; and second, 
by polarized light. ‘ ; ‘ ; 

The process of grinding and polishing is 
now entered upon. The tools are simply 
round plates of cast-iron, about three feet in 
diameter, hollowed out to suit the curves of 
the lens. Three of these tools are required— 
one, nearly flat, for the inner surface of the 
flint glass; one convex, for its outer surface ; 
and one concave, for the crown glass. The 
surface of the tool is covered with coarse 
emery and water, the glass is laid upon it, 
and the grinding is carried on by sliding the 
glass back and forth on the tool. The result 
of these combined motions is that every in- 
equality, either on the glass or the tool, is 
gradually worn away, and both are reduced 
to portions of nearly perfect spheres. When 
this result is attained, the grinding is con- 
tinued with emery of continually greater 
degrees of fineness, until the surface becomes 
quite smooth. 

In order to polish the glass, the whole tool 
is covered with a thin coating of pitch, which 
is pressed, while still warm, into the proper 
shape. It is then covered with a layer of 
water and the polishing rouge, and the glass 
is again laid upon it, and kept in motion in 
the same way as in the fine grinding. The 
surfaces of the two glasses are thus speedily 
brought to a high polish. 

These operations do not require extraor- 
dinary skill on the part of the workman ; 
but it would be a mere accident, and one not 
very likely to happen, if a glass of unusual 
size should turn out exactly right on the first 
trial. The skill of the optician is called into 
play in rectifying the defects of figure. These 
defects and their location have to be discov- 
ered, and they must then be removed without 
introducing others. To find the defects, the 

lasses are put together, and set upon edge, 
iia a luminous point at a distance equal 
to ten or fifteen times the focal length. The 
image of the point formed in the focus of the 
glass is then examined with an eye-piece of 
high power, or the eye is placed exactly in the 
focus, and the appearance of the glass noted 
as the light from the point passes through it. 
By these means the skilled optician can 
judge where the curves of the gla-ses are too 
great, and where too small. The glasses are 
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now taken back to the tool, and the polishing ; a pool of this kind determined sixteen species 
process is resumed at the places where it is/ which lived in or on the water, which had an 
required. The glasses are then tested again, ! area of thirty feet by fifteen, and a depth not 
and again returned to the polisher. - The de-| exceeding a foot. Three of the species were 
fects in a small glass can be thus polished | worms, six insects, one arachnid, and eight 
away in a few days; but as the size is in | crustaceans. 
creased the process becomes more and more] The insects were a bluish fly, with a pale 
tedious, and the difficulties of detecting the| bloom, which ran rapidly over the surtace, 
defects, and of correcting them on the pol-| aiding its progress by its wings; a slender 
isher, increase enormously. It is in this, beetle, that clung to the submerged stems; 
process of gradually working out defects of, two species of actively-swimming water-bee- 
figure, and even in compensating defects in/|tles, one beautifully varied with white; and 
the uniformity of the glass itself by a suit-|a sluggish, pale green species, which swam 
able change of figure, that the Clarks have! readily. There was also that cosmopolitan 
shown their unrivaled skill. The finishing | boatman who swims on his back, the hemip- 
touches on their lenses are all applied with terous notonecta. One of the worms was 
the palm of the hand, a little rouge being) delicately striped with lines and rows of dots, 
also employed. another was soft and jointless, and could con. 
Such being the difficulties which present} tract itself into a mere lump or extend itself 
themselves to the practical optician, we may|a considerable length. It was no doubt a 
well rejoice at the successful completion of| planarian, and was of a pea-green color. An- 
the largest objective in the world for our/other planarian was white, and some of its 
National Observatory, and we hope to see) internal organs showed as a milk-white zigzag 
still greater triumphs won by its skilful con-| figure through the body walls. It swam freely 


structors.— Christian Union. through the water. Of the crustaceans, four 
a were the shelled Cyprides. One was very 
ON THE ZOOLOGY OF A TEMPORARY POOL 


small, short oval, and green; another, still 
small, was a long oval straw colored, and 
covered with hair; a third was as large as a 
Some years ago, Thomas Kite, of Cincin-|small pea, almost globular, and brilliant 
nati, observed an Entomostracous crustacean! green. It was very abundant, swimmiog in 
swimming in a temporary pool of rain-water.|twos and threes among the grass stems near 
A species no larger than a pin’s head isabun-|the surface. The fourth was a gigantic 
dant in horse-troughs, springs, &c., and be-| species, Jarge as the thumb nail, and of a 
longs to the genus Cypris. That observed by| pale-reddish orange color. It was frequently 
Mr. Kite is much larger, and is not known to| observed in encounters with others of its 
occur in flowing water. It was named Lim-|species. The water was alive with shoals of 
nadella Kitei by Girard. I have since ob-| what appeared to be at first sight the translu- 
served it in Pennsylvania, in rain puddles|cent fry of some fish. On closer examination 
standing in the ruts of roads in woods; and | they proved to be elongate crustaceans allied 
in New Jersey Dr. Knieskern found it in sim-|to the Branchipus, their delicately fringed 
ilar pools alongside of roads in the open|gills hanging suspended from the hinder 
country. The wonder naturally is, how|segments of the body. They were covered 
strictly aquatic branchiferous animals can be| with a jointed coat of mail, and darted about 
propagated under the circumstances, and how | with great activity. They were elegant crea- 
they can be distributed from place to place.| tures, with a crimson tail setting off the 
A similar species has been recently observed | glass like clearness of the body. The most 
by M. Tissandier in pools in the valley of the] singular of these forms is the Cyelops. It re- 
Seine. These were left by a flood of the|sembles superficially the king crab of our 
river, and before drying up became populous | sea-shores, truly, indeed, in the great buckler 
with a species of the Ovpridide. or shield covering the head and thorax. It 
The most remarkable examples of this|has a single elevation on the middle of the 
kind are, however, to be observed on the plains| top of the head for two eye windows or cor- 
of Kansas and Colorado. nev, and an inferior pair of widely-separated 
Here rains create temporary pools in de-|eyes look downward to the bottom of the 
pressions of the surface, which may remain| water. The tail or body is soft, jointed, and 
for a few days or weeks, but are all dried up by | worm-like, and hears a pair of feelers at the 
the end of September. Nevertheless, some of}end. These curious creatures swim on the 
them at least swarm with a population of| bottom, chasing each other here and there, 
branchiferous crustaceans, worms and larve| resembling in their motions and form diminu- 
of insects, with the adults, which, in their de-| tive catfishes. Some other forms were mi- 
veloped state, come to the surface for air, or] nute crimson, and strangely formed creatures. 
live on the adjacent banks. Observations on} The common arachnid was a round-bodied 


ON THE PLAINS OF COLORADO. 
BY PROF, E. D. COPE. 
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Hydrachna, or water-tick, of a bright-red 
color. 

This population evidently has a short life, 
and it is probable that their existence is only 
secured by the long preservation of the eggs 
in the bottom of the dry ponds, which may 
be readily carried from place to place by 
winds during the dry season.—Proceedings 
of Am. Philos. Society. 


“TIGHTEN OUR DARKNESS,” 
BY ISABELLA M. MORTIMER. 


Half doubting in the dark we stand, 
’ Longing Thy glance to meet; 
And tremblingly stretch out a hand 
To touch Thy sacred feet. 
Surely, dear Lord, we know Thee nigh, 
Yet for a closer proof we sigh. 


Our hearts are bowed by earthly fears— 
Oh, raise them nearer Thee; 

Our eyes are dimmed by earthly tears— 
Oh, grant them sight to see. 

Lighten our darkness, Lord, we cry, 

That we may know Thee standing nigh. 


iveduniptehitiabitin-in 
A VAST CORPORATION. 

Twenty years ago the Pennsylvania rail- 
road was but a link between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg—extending from Harrisburg to the 
latter city—now it has its eastern termini at 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington, and unites them, by its own di- 
rect lines, with Pittsburg, Erie, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
Loui-ville and St. Louis. Connections are 
also made with St. Paul, Duluth, Omaha, 
Denver, the cities of California, and with 
Memphis, Mobile, and New Orleans. To 
transact its extended and diversified business 
the company now owns and runs upon its 


Speak to each weary, storm-tossed heart, 
And let it hear Thy “ Peace, be still ;” 

Then never more from us depart, 

- Whilst we our earthly days falfil; 

Till on our spirit’s glad amaze, 

Brightens the sunlight of Thy gaze. 


—Golden Hours. 
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QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN BIGHTH MONTH, 1874. 


From New York Pocket Almanac, 


8th mo. Ist, Alum Creek, Ohio Y. M. 
own lines eleven hundred locomotives, one| “ ‘Centre, Indiana e 
thousand cars devoted to passenger traffic, . a Lk x 
and twenty-six thousand in freight service. “ ‘ Sp ' 


Springdale, lowa 


It owns two thousand miles of completed 3d, Philadelphia, Philadelphia “ 


road. Its workshops cover an area of more “ 6th, Rhode Island, New England “ 
than five hundred acres. Itemploysanarmy| | . aes hiladelpbia , 

+ . cE . ‘ “ Salem, oO ‘“ 
of men, many of whom are mechanics and : Sth, Ferrisburgh, New York a 
experts of the highest skill. Ithastwohun-|  « “ 


Western, North Carolina us 
Lost Creek, North Carolina ‘ 
Damascus, Ohio “ 
Miami, Indiana 

‘ Walout Ridge, Indiana " 
“ White Lick, Western $3 
“ Vermilion, Western ‘ 

Salem, lowa 

Lyon Grove, lowa 

Bear Creek, lowa 

Concord, Philadelphia a 
Smithfield, New England “ 
« Butternuts, New York ‘“ 
“ Salem, Philadelphia 


dred and twenty-two foreign ticket offices and 
agents (independent of those at its own sta- 
tions), established in thirteen different States. 
The capital invested in the company’s works 
is more than $140,000,000 ; its annual earn- 
ings (1873), $24,856,008. The yearly ton- 
nage is nearly ten millions of tons; the pas- 


sengers transported are nearly six millions in 
number. - 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 


WHAT LICENSE MEANS, 


—- ~0 


BY JOHN PIERPONT. . 14th Caln, Philadelphia 
Licensed—to make the strong man weak ; 15th Salem, New England ; 
Licensed—to lay the wise man low; «“  Friendsville, North Carolina ‘ 
Licensed—a wife’s fond heart to break, * Contentnea, North Carolina “ 
And make her children’s tears to flow. “4 Short Creek, Ohio se 
; a “ West Branch, Indiana " 
Licensed —to do thy neighbor harm ; es “ Western, Western 
License i—to kindle hate and strife ; oa Fairfield, Western a 
Licensed—to nerve the robber’s arm; - Pleasant Plain, Iowa Fs 
Licensed—to whet the murderer's knife. of 19th, Saratoga, New York a 
Licensed—thy neighbor’s purse to drain, “ 2ist, Western, Philadelphia ae 
And rob him of his very last ; ¥ 22d, Dover, New Eugland ‘ 
Licensed—to heat his feverish brain, * Southern, North Carolina 
Till madness crown thy work at last. " “ New Garden, Indiana 
: : ‘ es “  Thorntown, Western : 
Licensed—like a spider for a fly, ‘ “ Bangor, lowa te 
To spread thy nets for man, tby prey ; “ “ Oskaloosa. Iowa es 
To mock his struggie, suck him dry, ‘a atth, Nine Partners, New York ‘ 
Then cast the worthless bulk away. at « ’ Bucks, Philadelphia ve 
Licensed—where peace and quiet dwell, " 28th, Falmouth, New Englard i 
To bring disease and want and woe; ” 29th, Eastern, North Carolina 6 
Licensed—to make this world a hell, _ « Union, Western = 


And fit man for a hell below. 





Springdale, Kansas 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 27th alt. have been received. 




















Great Britatx.—Disraeli announced in the 
House of Commons on the 24th, that the land 
transfer, the judicature and the endowed-school 
bills would be withdrawn, and Parliament be pro- 
rogued on the 8th inst. In the House of Lords, 
Earl Russell asked whether the government had re- 
monstrated with that of France against the alleged 
connivance of some French authorities in violation 
of the Spanish frontier by the UVarlists, and also 
urged that in accordance with the ordinary cour- 
tesy due from one civilized nation to another, there 
shuuld be no unnecessary delay in the formal re- 
cognition of the Spanish government by Great 
Britain. Lord Derby replied, that Spain had not 
asked England io interfere in the Carlist matter ; 
and that he considered the recognition of the Span- 
ish government at present as premature. It would 
be vetier that such recognition, at the proper time, 
should be tae culleciive act of the European powers 











































































































France.—President MacMahon, on the 22d, said 
“to w Ucputation of members of the Assembly that 
he was n0t summoned to power in order to restore 
either the monarchy or the empire, and his acts 
proved that he would not partivipate in such enter- 
prises; but the law creating the Septennate still 
jess nnposed upon him the task of constituting a 
define republic. H.s Ministry would, therefore, 
oppuse the bill for that object. In conclusion, he 
expressed the opinion that the proclamation of tbe 
republic mignt disturb order and peace, but if the 
laws ne asked for were voted, the Septennate would 
become a goverament calculated to inspire conti- 
dence and respect for law. 

Un the 23d, the Assembly, by a vote of 374 to 
333, rejected the bill of Casimir Periere, organizing 
the Septennate on a republican basis. Immediately 
after this vote, a moderate republican submitted 
a motion for the dissolution of the Assembly, sup- 
porved by the signatures of 300 members ; but it 
was rejected by 370 votes aguinst 340. The Vom- 
mitice on Parliamentury Initiative, however, agreed, 
it was said, to recommend a reconsideration of this 
mowuon on the 27th; but no account of the actiou 
upou it was received on the 28th. 

Uu the 24th, a motion was adopted that the con- 
sideration of the constitutional bills be postponed 
antil after the recess. Another motion, that the 
Assembly, after voting the budget, be prorogued to 
First month Sth, 1375, was declarcd ‘ urgeat” by 
@ vole of 395 to 308, and the 28th was appeintea 
for debate upon it. 

The Committee of Thirty has adopted, and the 
government has accepted, a propositiva introduced 
into the Assembly on the 15th by Pages-Dupont, tor 
the creation uf a Senate, to consist of 100 members 
nominated by the President, and 130 selected from 
and by the Assembly; Cardinals, Marshals and Au- 
mirals to be members ez officio ; the President of the 
Senate to become Provisional President of the Re 
pablic in the event of a vacancy, and the President 
of the Republic to be empowered to dissolve the 
Assembly, with the approval of the Senate. 









































































































































































































































Spain.—Don Carlos has issued a manifesto guar- 
antecing religious toleration, engaging not to dis- 
turb the saies of church property at present com 
pleud, promising a representative but not a revo- 
lutionary government, undertaking to restore the 
































as it is consistent with order. The document con- 














stifle it with cannon. Those who reject our prof- 












































finances ot the country, and insuring liberty so far 


cludes thus: “If the rebellion continues we shall 
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fers of conciliation to-day will be compelled to 
submit to the law of the conqueror to-morrow.” 


Betaium.—The Interoational Congress at Brus- 
sels convened on the 27th, and sat an hour, adjourn- 
ing to the 30th. Baron Jomini was chosen Presi- 
dent. It was decided that the sittings should be 
held with closed doors. 


Domestic.—Accounts have been received within 
a few days of extraordinary and destructive floods 
in districts of couatry widely separated from each 
other. A dispatch from Eureka, Nevada, to San 
Francisco, stated that on the 24th, after a violent 
rain of half a day, a cloud appeared to burst on the 
mvuuntains near, and a great volume of water rushed 
down the ravine in which the town stood, flooding 
it in a few minutes, and carrying away thirty houses. 
I'wenty-five or thirty lives were believed to bave 
been lost, and many others were saved with great 
ditficulty, A similar disister was reported as‘oc- 
curring near Carsun City, Nevada, the next day, 
causing great destiuction of property, but no lives 
were lost. Un the evening of the 26th uilt., Pitts- 
burg and Allegnany City, Pa., and the vicinity, 
were visited Dy a terrific storm, in which the 
amount of rain-fall withia an hour appears to have 
been almost unprecedented. In Alleghany City and 
its suburbs, the nuwerous small tributaries of the 
river suddenly became destructive torrents, which 
swept away bridges and buildings, many of the in- 
babitants being unable to escape. In some of the 
streets the Water is said to have been from 15 to 20 
feet deep. Lt was estimated that 219 persons were lost. 


After consultation by Generals Sherman and 
Sheridan, with ihe Secretaries of War and the In- 
werior, relative to the hostile portions of the Chey- 
eunes and Arapaboes and their associates, the Sec- 
retary of War noufied the Secretary of the Interior 
on the 20th ult., that Gea. Sperman, as the head of 
the army, bad been directed to cause the pursuit 
aud puuishment, whenever found, of the ludians 
guilty of raiding, and that the reservation lines 
should be no barrier to such operations, great care 
being taken, however, vot to strike the innocent. 
Also, that strict measures should be immediately 
takea to keep the friendly Indians separate from 
the others, aud that permission be given to others, 
if innocent, to come in, and then those who persist 
in bostili:y, and have been guilty of murder, should 
be pursued and punished. Agent J. D. Miles hud 
previously suggested that the friendly Indians of 
the agencies snould be enrolled; that each one 
capable of bearing arms should be required to an- 
swer a daily roll-call; and that other I[odians 
should be allowed to join these, only a‘ter exami- 
nation of their innocence and loyalty. These regu- 
lations have been adopted by the Government. ‘Ihe 
Commissiooer of Indian Affairs, on the 20th alt., 
telegraphed to Superintendent Hoag and Agent 
Haworth, near Fort Sill, informing them of the de- 
termination of the War Department, and of the 
regulations above mentioned, and directing them 
to cO-Operate with the military. E. Hoag replied, 
on the 21s, that he had transmitted the dispaich to 
Ageuts Kichards and Miles, requesting them to use 
every available means to draw to their agencies and 
protection all loyal ladians, and to prevent an in- 
crease Of hostility, leaving them to judge how far 
they can co-operate with the military. He thinks 
the Agents caa be of great service in retaining con- 
trol of the loyal Indians, and restraining them from 
hostilities ; but questions whetuer they should be 
required to leave their agencies to co-operate wiih 
the military in punishing the guilty at w distauce, 
as they will have as much as they can do to man- 
age and care for the Indians at and near the agencies. 








